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MOREZINFORMATION, PLEASE! 


SPECULATION about the future of 
the Wartime Information Board 
has now come to anend. Mr. Ilsley 
recently announced that it will be 
replaced by a Canadian Informa- 
tion Service which will operate 
under an interdepartmental com- 
mittee. Its purpose will be the 
dissemination of information about 
Canada to people of other coun- 
tries. One of its first tasks is the 
organization of adequate reference 
and information services for Can- 
ada's representatives abroad, in 
trade commissions and embassies. 

Mr. Ilsley states: ‘“Those with 
whom we trade must know our 
country and its possibilities; those 
with whom we are associated for 
the maintenance of world security 
must know with whom they are co- 
operating and what may be ex- 
pected of our cooperation. In short, 
both trade and diplomacy, to be 
carried out successfully, need a 
background of understanding based 
on factual information, objectively 
presented.” 

We agree most heartily with Mr. 
llsley’s statement. Canada’s life 
and people do need to be inter- 
preted to other countries. This is 
of utmost importance. The fact 
that the Information Service will 


In Our Opinion 


be expected to create background 
understanding based on factual in- 
formation, objectively presented lulls 
the suspicion that it might produce 
only fancy tourist brochures. 

Many Canadians, however, will 
deplore the cessation of the War- 
time Information Board’s domestic 
services. For us in particular, in 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, a great gap is left. The 
WIB provided certain services 
which were essential to us in war- 
time, and which we consider no less 
essential in peacetime. Take, for 
example, the information WIB had 
on tap at all times about the state 
of public opinion in Canada. When- 
ever programs for Citizens’ Forum 
or Farm Forum were being planned, 
topics for discussion could be 
checked against WIB information 
about what Canadians were most 
concerned about at a given time, 
what they wanted to know. 

WIB kept track of what was 
happening almost from moment to 
moment in Canada, in political, 
economic and social affairs. Con- 
sequently those responsible for pre- 
paring study-bulletins on current 
topics could turn there for the 
latest factual, detailed information. 
This was invaluable. It is a tribute 
to the freedom of the Wartime 








Information Board from party con- 
trol that a non-partisan, educa- 
tional organization such as the 
C.A.A.E. found its reference ma- 
terial invariably objective and re- 
liable, with no special pleading to 
turn facts into propaganda. 

In certain other ways the War- 
time Information Board was of 
particular service to us. When issues 
of Canadian Affairs coincided with 
Forum topics, we sent them out as 
supplementary information. Some 
time ago all Citizens’ Forums were 
asked what kind of additional study 
material would help them most in 
their group discussion. The over- 


whelming response was—send us 
more copies of Canadian Affairs! 
The palatable form in which those 
bulletins were printed appealed to 


the groups—it made information 
easy to take. But more important, 
in a project where participants hold 
literally all shades of political opin- 
ion, WIB publications passed their 
scrutiny and were regarded as trust- 
worthy. 

The Wartime Information Board 
existed not to promote the objec- 
tives of the government of the day 
per se, but to help Canadians deepen 
their understanding of why we were 
fighting the war, and what had to 
be done to win. It fulfilled this 
function admirably. Many have 
said that we no longer need such 
services when the war is over. 

On the contrary, in our opinion 
the real struggle—to achieve world 
security and order—has just begun 
inearnest. A “‘state of emergency”’ 
still exists, and will exist until we 


have made further wars impos- 
sible. Public understanding and 
support must be mobilized in this 
cause. A public information ser. 
vice could have contributed as 
notably in the battle for peace as 
it did in the war. It hardly seems 
adequate to set up a new Canadian 
Information Service for external 
consumption only. The people of 
Canada need its services too. 


J. H.M. 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEER 


Dr. E. W. Brapwin, Principal of 
Frontier College, and Honorary 
Vice-President of C.A.A.E., has 
just completed fifty years in edu- 
cational work, forty of them with 
the Frontier College. 

During those years Dr. Bradwin 
has seen this unique institution 
grow from small beginnings to a 
great national service which sup- 
plies thousands of working men in 
logging camps, construction gangs, 
mining centres all over Canada, 
with books, magazines, tutorial 
classes and student teachers. It 
would be impossible to overesti- 
mate the citizenship values of Dr. 
Bradwin’s work. Not only have 
many thousands of workmen bene- 
fitted directly, but hundreds of 
professional men who earned their 
way through universities as Fron- 
tier College student teachers, attri- 
bute a life-long interest in education 
to their experiences as instructors 
of the hard-working people who 
make up the student body of Dr. 
Bradwin’s institution. 





We extend our congratulations to 
Dr. Bradwin and to Frontier Col- 
lege, and our best wishes for con- 
tinued success in this important 
field of adult education. 


FACE TO FACE 


A ust of all the organizations in 
this country where French-speak- 
ing and English-speaking Cana- 
dians participate together on equal 
terms would be very brief indeed. 
Few professional associations, to 
mention one area, enlist both 
groups as members. In the realm 
of formal education, the separation 
isalmost complete. It isno wonder 
that such a gulf of misunderstand- 
ing yawns between these two 
groups of Canadians. One of the 
basic requirements for any real 
friendliness among people is free 
personal contact as equals. 

This year 37 out of some 90 full- 
time participants at Camp Mac- 
donald (the adult education sum- 
mer school organized by the Rural 
Adult Education Service, Mac- 
donald College), were French-Cana- 
dian. The camp program was car- 
ried out in two languages. French 
and English alike shared respon- 
sibility for self-government. Dis- 


cussions were spiced with this 


bi-cultural approach. 
lt is no easy matter to carry on 


a school in this fashion. Stereo- 
types must be broken down. Dis- 
cussion slows up as people attempt 


to speak in a strange tongue. Yet 
the personal discovery that the 
“alien” group is human is sufficient 
recompense. 

The sorry fact is that in great 
areas of Canada there is the most 
abysmal ignorance of elementary 
facts about French-Canadian life. 
How many Canadians know of the 
high standard of artistic and literary 
criticism which characterizes most 
French-Canadian periodicals and 
newspapers? How many of us know 
that the co-operative movement in 
Quebec has reached a stage of ma- 
turity almost unequalled in Canada? 

We must create more opportuni- 
ties for French-speaking and Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians to meet 
face-to-face and explore their com- 
mon interests. In other words, we 
need bigger and better Camp 
Macdonalds. 

J. H. M. 





Cover Picture 


With the help of the librarian, 
a steel worker chooses a book 
from the Sydney, N.S. library 
operated by the St. Francis 
Xavier University Extension 
Department. Books change every 
two months and are circulated 
to other libraries and study clubs 
throughout the province. This 
is a National Film Board photo- 
graph. 

















p> Co-operatives are usually regarded 
as economic institutions... This writer 
asserts that in the Maritimes they’ve 
become “the school of the countryside”. 


Is It Adult Education? 


By Alexander Laidlaw 


So much has been written on the Co- 
operative Movement in the Mari- 
time Provinces that its achieve- 
ments for the economic and social 
betterment of that region are fairly 
well known across Canada and 
abroad. This article will, there- 
fore, not attempt the unnecessary 
task of evaluating the movement in 
terms of commercial activities and 
organizations, but will try rather to 
answer the question above, which 
observers of this work have some- 
times asked—Is it adult education? 

The question is most often asked 
by one who thinks of adult educa- 
tion only in terms of ‘‘culture,”’ 
thinks of it as the avocation of the 
dilettante or something to fill the 
spare hours of a class of people to 
whom the technological progress of 
our age has given new time for lei- 
sure. Indeed, the leaders of this 
movement have themselves some- 
times referred to their work with 
apologies to the adult educator, 
hastening to explain that, when 
this program for the economic im- 
provement of the people is well 
along, they will get down to the 
real business of adult education. 
But the aim of this sketch will be 


to show that it is adult education, 
here and now, and that in the Co- 
operative Movement of the Mari- 
times we have genuine education 
which has come down from the 
ivory tower of theory and abstrac- 
tions to walk among men and 
become a power in their life. 
First, a glance at the background 
of this movement, sometimes called 
the “Antigonish Movement’'—al- 
though it should be noted that 
co-operatives in the Maritimes have 
been organized independently of 
the University of Antigonish and 
that some were operating success- 
fully before the St. Francis Xavier 
Extension Department was estab- 
lished in 1929. In fact, co-opera- 
tives were founded in Nova Scotia 
shortly after the Rochdale weavers 
opened for business in Toad Lane 
in 1844; but many of the pioneer 
organizations, because of poor man- 
agement, lack of education, or the 
inadequacy of the legislation under 
which they were set up, failed or 
became private-profit business after 
a few years. One, however, founded 
in 1906, the miners’ consumer C0- 
operative in Cape Breton, the 
British Canadian Society, flourished 





and is known as one of the most 
successful consumer co-operatives 
in America. But it was not until 
the early thirties that the people of 
the Maritimes, suffering from de- 
pression and the difficulties peculiar 
to Eastern Canada, turned seriously 
to co-operation; and in the last 
fifteen years they have built a 
movement which, although not yet 
impressive in terms of dollars and 
cents, has roots deep in the every- 
day needs of the country and is 
going forward on several fronts to 
bring a better life to the common 
people. 

But is it adult education? Let 
First we may ask: What 
are the elements in any program of 
adult activity that make it ‘‘edu- 


us see. 


cational’? Well, surely citizenship 
is one; and on this basis the de- 
velopment of co-operatives has a 
just claim to the attention of the 


adult educator. For how can the 
rank and file of the people rise to 
the full stature of citizenship with- 
out a large share in the wealth- 
producing agencies of the country— 
; in short, without ownership? De- 
mocracy will soon become vitiated 
if we jabber about it incessantly 
without living it in the concrete. 
The share-cropper will never be a 
citizen in the true sense of the word; 
we cannot expect to find real citi- 
zenship in a dull peasantry or an 
} exploited proletariat. No, we have 
first to build a society in which all 
have a chance to own the means by 
which some now attain the good 
and abundant life. Co-operation 
provides the means, as it has pro- 


vided it for those who share in the 
five billion dollars of farmers’ co- 
operative business in the United 
States or the $350 million of co- 
operative business in Canada. They 
have discovered the technique of 
ownership and can achieve the feel- 
ing of citizenship that comes only 
through having a “‘stake in the 
country.”’ In this feeling the thou- 
sands of co-operators in the Mari- 
times now share. 

With that feeling of citizenship 
goes also a feeling of responsibility. 
And again, surely the work that 
builds a sense of responsibility is 
doing a great service in adult educa- 
tion ; for if we fail to develop respon- 
sibility in the great mass of the 
people, what hope is there for de- 
mocracy? That co-operatives de- 
velop such responsibility cannot be 
doubted. The members of a suc- 
cessful co-operative, by and large 
must have a deep sense of personal 
responsibility, and there is ample 
evidence that they do. Perhaps a 
case in point will be appropriate. 

In 1939 the amount of dressed 
poultry marketed through co- 
operative pools in Nova Scotia was 
122,649 pounds. To meet wartime 
demand this figure was increased to 
912,310 pounds by 1944. What 
would one normally expect with 
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this increase? A depreciation in 
quality—for the demands of war 
prosperity open the way for dump- 
ing inferior products on the market. 
The producer is tempted to ask 
himself: Why bother with quality 
when people will buy anything you 
have to sell? Good and bad go to 
market, with top price for both. 
But not in real co-operative selling, 
the first principle of which is: mar- 
ket on a graded basis. And so, 
although the volume of these pools 
in Nova Scotia increased eightfold 
between 1939 and 1944, the per- 
centage of top grades increased 
from 86.2% to 90.6%. The house- 
holder with increased purchasing 
power was not victimized; the 
quality of the co-operative product 
did not deteriorate. So, with owner- 
ship—in this case the marketing 
agency—goes responsibility. The 
organizations which build it are 
also building better citizens. They 
are carrying on true education. 

Another element in co-operative 
work which cannot be overlooked 
in evaluating its educational influ- 
ence is the vocational training in- 
volved—and here we are on sure 
ground with the adult educator. 
Without taking into account the 
thousands of employees trained in 
the business of co-operatives, let us 
consider the vocational benefits to 
the rank and file of members. For 
illustration, the co-operative or- 
ganizations of the Maritime fishery 
will be taken. 

The problems of the Atlantic 
fishery of Canada are complex, and 
in the two decades between the 


great wars the whole industry was 
was faced with disaster and those 
engaged in it filled with despair, 
Wartime conditions have brought 
temporary prosperity and a new 
hope to the fishermen, but they are 
fully aware that a return to normal 
peacetime living may bring a slump. 
In whatever way the problems of 
the future are met, it is certain that 
no blueprint for the stabilizing of 
the fishing industry will succeed 
unless the fishermen themselves 
have some voice in the planning. 
Supplying the Canadian people with 
fish may in itself be relatively sim- 
ple. Perhaps it can be done by 
employing share-croppers of the 
sea, but that will not solve the 
problems of the fishermen. No, the 
only solution is co-operative owner- 
ship by the fishermen, owning the 
industry and all its facilities, con- 
trolling the fish products from sea 
toconsumer. To do this efficiently 
they must learn the techniques of 
the industry. They must acquire 
the scientific knowledge needed to 
carry on their work in the best way. 
And just as the share-cropper on 
the land does not become a scien- 
tific, progressive farmer, the share- 
cropper of the sea will never have 
the desire for scientific knowledge 
in his calling. 

There is already sufficient ev- 
dence from experience in the Mari- 
times that co-operatives encourage 
fishermen in the proper prosecution 
of their calling. They are beginning 
to see the necessity of knowing 
more about every operation in- 
volved in the industry until the fish 
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reaches the consumer. In former 
days they landed the fish on the 
dealer’s wharf, and responsibility 
ended there. Now they follow it 
through, taking the consequences 
for neglect and the reward for care. 


They are studying seriously the 
proper methods of marketing; they 
know the importance of grading. 
The individual fisherman speaks of 
the ‘‘bacterial content” of canned 
fish. He tries to put up a product 








that will grade ‘“‘fancy.”” His co- 
operative is a school of vocational 
training. Moreover, he now sees 
himself in the world market, play- 
ing a part in the game of inter- 
national trade. He sees his fish 
being packed and sent abroad, says 
proudly that it is going to UNRRA 
for the relief of Greece or Poland. 
He has not only become a better 
fisherman; he has entered a great 
world-wide brotherhood. His call- 
ing means more to him than ever 
before. 

Another educating feature of co- 
operative endeavour is apparent to 
anyone close to fishermen. It gives 
them confidence that they can con- 
trol to some extent the forces which 
determine their livelihood. Surely 
this is education. Educated people 
control their environment and man- 
ipulate the forces within society for 
their benefit; the uneducated sub- 
mit to existing conditions, bow to 
fate, and feel that omnipotent and 
uncontrollable forces are a part of 
the ordained scheme of things. In 
former days the fisherman sold his 
lobsters as the Indians sold furs to 
the early traders; he accepted the 
price as he accepted the weather, 
and thought that he could do as 
little about it. Now he knows that 
through group marketing he wields 
a power that he never had before. 

Even the casual observer will 
readily find other educational by- 


products of this work. Thousands 
who never read much more than a 
weekly newspaper or farm journal 
are now at ease with book or pam- 
phlet. Since 1930 over 250,000 
pamphlets have been distributed 
from the Extension Department of 
St. Francis Xavier University on a 
wide variety of subjects of special 
interest to Maritimers. Thousands 
can now conduct meetings, record 
minutes, keep accounts, discuss a 
balance sheet, and in other ways 
take an active part in business for 
the first time in their lives. One can 
only imagine the amount of practical 
education, in terms of study, read- 
ing, meetings, and accounting, that 
has gone, for example, into the 
credit union movement in the 
Maritimes, through which the peo- 


ple have successfully handled loans 


amounting to thirteen million 
dollars. 

Thus has the Co-operative be- 
come the school of the countryside. 
It has lifted the abstractions of 
arithmetic and science, of econ- 
omics and citizenship, from the 
dullness of textbooks and trans- 
formed them into realities in the 
everyday life of the people. And 
so, while laying the foundation for 
the broad cultural life in which the 
rank and file will participate to- 
morrow, it is carrying on real adult 
education in our day. 





p Is it true that we no longer need 
in peace the kind of services supplied 
by the Wartime Information Board? 


After the W.I.B.---What? 


By Martyn Estall 


WHEN a war is ended it is time for 
a Wartime Information Board to 
cease operations too. This sounds 
logical enough, and it is what has 
happened. But no country, victor 
or vanquished, returns after a war 
to conditions it knew before the war 
began. Usually that is possible 
neither in choice nor in fact. We 
shall not turn back the clock in Can- 
ada to the conditions of the thirties, 
in respect of either our domestic 
affairs or our international status. 


It is therefore entirely appropriate 


and fairly important to consider 
carefully what are likely to be the 
information needs of Canadians in 
the period of history we have now 
entered, and what further use we 
may have for public information 
agencies originally created to serve 
the ends of total war. Much the 
same question, in a different field, 
is today being considered in relation 
to the future of wartime economic 
controls. Their automatic disap- 
pearance is by no means a matter of 
course in the minds of the citizens 
and the government that have leara- 
ed their value in war. 

It is, no doubt, as Lewis Mumford 
Suggests, largely a conceit of modern 


publicity that ideas owe their vitality 
and acceptance solely to literary dis- 
semination. Often indeed it is the 
other way round. Propaganda can 
catch on and become effective be- 
cause it skilfully exploits fears, pre- 
judices, wishes which are already 
prevalent in the minds of men. The 
Nazis knew this very well, and we 
in Canada have recently been hood- 
winked by the use of substantially 
the same technique on the part of 
the distributors of “Social Suicide.” 
Or, to take a very different illustra- 
tion, the publicity campaigns which 
launched our successive Victory 
Loans could scarcely have succeed- 
ed had it not been for a very wide- 
spread and deeply felt conviction on 
the part of the vast majority of 
Canadians, particularly as the war 
came closer home to them, that this 
was their war. A very great many 
of them were already “sold” on the 
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idea long before the billboards ap- 
peared or the radio skits began or 
the salesmen started on their rounds. 
Analysts of election results have 
even been found to argue that plat- 
forms and campaign speeches and 
election ballyhoo generally have a 
disconcertingly slight effect on the 
voting behaviour of the electorate. 
The undecided and politically labile 
may be influenced one way or the 
other, but in the end the great ma- 
jority vote in accordance with con- 
victions reached well ahead of the 
campaign itself. 

The other side of the story needs 
to be told too. It is a serious mis- 
take, sometimes even a fatal mis- 
take, not to let the public know what 
is going on. In wartime, in spite of 
security considerations and the oc- 
casional temptation to abuse them, a 
clear presentation of the reasons for 
public policy proved to be essential 
in order to secure the loyal co- 
operation and understanding of the 
public. The case is far stronger in 
peacetime. One of the first things to 
be said when a new policy encounters 
heavy going—meat rationing today 
is a recent example—is that the 
ground was insufficiently prepared 
beforehand. People today subscribe, 
of their own accord, to the belief 
that the general public must be “in” 
on what is going on. They must be 
told about the dangers of inflation, 
the problems of demobilization and 
rehabilitation, the complications of 
reconversion, the plans for full em- 
ployment, the proposals for recon- 
stituting Dominion-provincial rela- 


Martyn Estall 


tions. They must be told simply, 
honestly, clearly, repeatedly. This 
does not of itself assure that they 
will understand, or that understand- 
ing they will approve. They too will 
have their own ideas, for better or 
worse, about the issues of the day. 
But precisely for that reason they 
will or should insist on the facts be- 
ing known and the issues being pub- 
licly discussed. Failure at this point 
inevitably breeds resentment and 
risks the breakdown not only of the 
policies themselves but of the broad- 
er democratic framework with'a 
which they operate. 

This is a strong case for the dis- 
semination of full information on 
public affairs. But there are those, 
notably among newspapermen, wid 
do not regard it as a case for the 
continuance of a public information 





agency. They argue somewhat as 
follows: The ultimate forum of 
public debate and decision is the floor 
of the House of Commons. If what 
happens there is duly reported in the 
press, and if members of 
parliament are easily accessible for 
interview and information back to 
their constituencies, then there is no 
need for any third wheel in the ma- 
chinery, such as a public information 
agency. Newsmen are inclined to 
think that such a body would get 
between them and their news 


daily 


sources. 


Sometimes they make the 
same objection to departmental pub- 
lic relations officers. Moreover, any 
such officer or agency is, they hold, 
always subject to the temptation to 
slant the news in favour of the gov- 
ernment of the day. 


Let us admit quite frankly that a 
public information agency is bound 
to be open to the charge of political 
partisanship. The CBC has not 
been entirely immune to this kind 0 
criticism, and neither would any 
other publicly owned instrument. 
There are ways of guarding against 
the danger, such as those adopted by 
the CBC, and these should be em- 
ployed., But the criticism cannot be 
entirely silenced. No organization 
can expect to be wholly above re- 
proach in this respect. 

It is, of course, easy to retort that 
the newspapers and press services, 
though independently owned, are 
subject to the same charge, though 
perhaps on behalf of a different set 
of political interests. Anyone, for 
example, who undertook in recent 


11 


years to bet on the outcome of an 
election in the United States, Great 
Britain or Canada on the basis of 
news emphasis or editorial opinion 
in the daily press would simply have 
lost his shirt. For some time now, 
most newspapers have been backing 
the losing horse. 

A careful examination of the re- 
cent argument about meat rationing 
would show also that the news- 
gathering facilities of the daily papers 
can be temporarily flooded by an 
astute or vociferous pressure group, 
even though editorial opinion may 
not be sympathetic to their point of 
view. It was news that the butchers 
were up in arms. It was not news 
that the majority of consumers were 
willing to abide by the new rationing 
order. 

To many labour union officials in 
this country, this is an old story. A 
strike is always news. But unre- 
dressed grievances, long drawn out 
negotiations, delays in arbitration 
and conciliation—these things have 
far less news value, though they form 
as often as not the background story 
of the strike. The public learns at 
the last minute of the final incident 
which touches off an explosion. 
Knowing little of the train of cir- 
cumstances which went before, it is 
rarely in a position to judge fairly 
of the merits of the dispute. 

Thus the really cogent argument 
in favour of a public information 
agency is that it might provide us 
continuously with background in- 
formation, in terms of topics rather 
than spot news. This function need 








not bring it into competition with 
the daily newspaper. Indeed the 
latter will often find its services 
very useful, as has been the case 
throughout the war years. In addi- 
tion, such an agency can develop 
new channels of communication with 
various sectors of the general public. 
It can make use of devices for tell- 
ing its story, which lie altogether 
outside the province of the daily 
paper. The wall-news and pictoriais 
put out by W.I.B. for use in indus- 
trial plants and army camps during 
the war are an excellent example of 
what can be done. Canada at War, 
Canadian Affairs, and Canada Digest 
all have an enviable record of distin- 
guished war service as vehicles for 
keeping the general public, and more 


particularly those in the armed 
forces, in touch with the changes 
that war was bringing to Canadian 
life. Not the daily news, but the 
cumulative record of mobilisation, of 
population shifts, industrial and farm 
production, social security legisla- 
tion and so on—told not in coid 
statistical tables or excerpts from 
orders in council, but graphically 
illustrated and carefully explained 
for use in factory, farm and forum. 

We shall still need these things in 
peace time. We are the public. We 
intend to build a better society in 
Canada. These are the tools for our 
tasks as citizens. We should say to 
our government: Give us _ these 
tools and let us get on with the job 
together. 





Unbiased Reports Puzzle Germans 


To Canadian soldiers overseas, one of the strange sights of 
the after-war period has been the hundreds of of Germans who 
gather daily in their cities to crowd after something they had 
forgotten existed—straight news, honestly printed. 

After years of Nezi indoctrination, German readers are highly 
propaganda-minded and they look for political significance in 


every comma, according to the Canadian experts. ‘Editorial 
technique of the papers in British-occupied territory is merely 
to print the straight world news without comment. To most 
German, this apparently seems like a peculiarly subtle type of 
propaganda and many a reader has been scratching his head 
over completely innocent stories which he feels must have some 
sly meaning. 

—From “Wartime Clips” 

















p A French-Canadian who attended a 
bi-lingual school on adult education 
expresses his mind on national unity. 


Education in Understanding 
By Pierre Chaloult 


TuE Old Testament tells us that to 
punish men intoxicated with pride, 
in the days of the tower of Babel, 
God created a confusion of tongues: 
if this was a joke He wanted to play 
on mankind, nothing could have 
been more successful. 

Before the discovery of rapid 
means of communication it was no 
great disadvantage that each pro- 
vince, each district, was taken up 
with itself. One could be a good 
Norman and know nothing of 
Brittany... a good Breton and 
know nothing of Beauce, and so 
forth. But today this no longer 
holds: one cannot be a good Norman 
or a good Breton without being a 
good Frenchman. In an era when 
frontiers are crumbling little by 
little, when peoples are becoming 
more interdependent each day, one 
upon the other, it is less and less 
justifiable to raise artificial bar- 
riers—all the more so when these 
barriers are erected between dif- 
ferent parts of a single country. 

We speak French in Quebec, 
English in Toronto and Vancouver 
~but is it possible to conceive of a 
different type of economic life in 
these three Canadian centres? 

Without the West, without Brit- 


ish Columbia, without Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes, Canada 
ceases to exist economically as a 
large nation. Each member of the 
whole has a stake in the survival of 
the whole! It isn’t necessary to 
have studied political economy for 
forty years to know the answer! 

And therefore? 

Therefore, let’s stop talking about 
‘adult education”’ if there is no way 
of getting this into the heads of our 
compatriots—of all our compa- 
triots. In a case like this, it isn’t 
more post-graduate courses we 
need, but rather a return to the 
benches of the elementary schools. 

Because the directors of Camp 
Macdonald understood this prob- 
lem, they have organized for five 
years, in the Eastern Townships of 
the province of Quebec (which was 
colonized by French-Canadian 





PIERRE CHALOULT, of the 
National Film Board, records his 
impressions of Camp Macdonald, 
a School of Community Pro- 
grams, directed by the Rural 
Adult Education Service, Mac- 
donald College, Que. 

















paysans and English loyalists), a 
camp, bilingual in every possible 


respect, where the problems of 
adult education can be _ studied 
together! 

A new kind of school, undoubt- 
edly! 

A new kind of school for both 


groups! In the morning, study 
groups. In the afternoon, relax- 
ation together. In the evening, 
general gatherings and exchange of 
views. 

Who claims it is impossible to 
understand each other, Canadians 
who speak French, and Canadians 
who speak English? 

The fact that we express our- 
selves in a different tongue cer- 
tainly doesn’t make things easier. 
But this obstacle is far, very far, 
from raising a real barrier between 
us, if however, we asked the ques- 
tion in its true form, namely: Who 


stands to benefit by our failure to 
understand each other? 

I will go farther and say that there 
is no minority problem in Canada: 
but simply poor understanding of 
the Canadian problem. Even if we 
of French origin are less numerous 
than our compatriots of other ori- 
gins, we are not a minority, but one 
of the different ethnic groups which 
together form the entirety of the 
Canadian nation. 

A minority presupposes a ma- 
jority; a majority suggests domin- 
ation. And there could be no 
understanding on this basis! We 
are groups of different origin 
(French, English, Balkan, Russian, 
etc.) attached to each other by a 
denominator of common interest 
which is called Canada. 

We of Quebec have faults: in the 
first place that of not considering 
ourselves at home in all parts of 
the country. 

English speaking Canadians also 
have their faults! 

But above these motifs of dis- 
unity, there are reasons for uniting 
which dominate everything. There 
exists above the petty local squab- 
bling, a social goal which belongs to 
us, and it is Canada! 

Thus, at Camp Macdonald we 
were vividly reminded once more 
that in the matter of adult educa- 
tion there weren’t French-Canadian 
problems and English-Canadian 
problems, but Canadian problems. 

Thus we were once more re- 
minded that there wasn’t ome 
French-Canadian outlook, and one 
English-Canadian outlook, but the 





various outlooks, opinions and ideas 
of individuals drawn from different 
environments and different groups! 

There was no longer a vertical 
division between those who thought 
in terms of Quebec because they 
were French-speaking and those 
who thought in terms of Ontario 
because they were English-speak- 
ing. As if there were one viewpoint 
in Quebec and one viewpoint in 
Ontario! I, who was born in Can- 
ada, would very much like to 
understand these official modes of 
thinking all in a block, depending 
on whether one comes from the 
right or the left side of the Ottawa 
river. 

No, this vertical division doesn’t 
exist. 

On the contrary, there are all 
sorts of horizontal divisions, in vir- 
tue of which each one classifies him- 
self according to his temperament, 
where he comes from, and some- 
times the language in which he 
expresses himself, 

In Quebec, as in all other pro- 
vinces (as in every country in the 
world, whether the land in question 
be England, France, Spain, or 
Turkey), there are people of the 
right and people of the left, cen- 
trists and extremists, moderates 
and die-hards, reactionaries and 
progressives, 

Imbeciles and genuises! 

It would be too good if one dis- 
trict, one province, if even one 
people, possessed a monopoly on 
stupidity. Unfortunately no, this 
is not the way it goes! And the 
beast with seven horns and the 


bearded woman exist neither in 
Quebec, nor in the Maritimes, nor 
in Ontario, nor elsewhere. 

Each province, on the other 
hand, has its victims of hallucina- 
tion. Unfortunately! But we must 
remind ourselves that these same 
extremists, if born in the neigh- 
bouring province, would doubtless 
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belong to the very clan against 
which they are crusading. 

It is quite natural that 
should be so! 

Who are the separatists of Quebec 
if not imperialists who find them- 
selves on the wrong side? They 
delight in reading the works of 
Charles Maurras: they find in this 
enraged monarchist all sorts of 
arguments against the British 
crown. 

They are necessarily devoted to 
the illogical! 

Because they play off Quebec 
against Ontario, they censure the 
same things whose methods they 
approve. 


this 








And vice versa: those who scorn 
French-speaking Canadians, chal- 
lenging them ‘‘to speak white,” 
plainly fall into the purest racism, 
while they accuse Quebec of being 
fascist! 

These truths which are not, alas, 
often raised in college halls—it is 
high time that we teach them in 
adult schools. In provoking dis- 
cussions of this order, the organ- 
izers of Camp Macdonald have al- 
ready justified the existence of their 
work! 

A Canada made up of a thou- 
sand, of ten thousand regions, if 
you wish! Made up of Beauce 
where they are proud of producing 
excellent maple sugar; made up of 
Gaspé where they catch the finest 
of salmon; Saguenay, where the 


best possible blueberries grow; the 
Lac St. Jean region where they 
harness each day millions of horse- 
power; made up of such and such 


other industrial or commercial 
regions, or centres of workman- 
ship. But a Canada relieved of all 
artificial particularism. Where the 
highlander lives on the mountain; 
the seaman lives by the sea; and 


the farmer lives on the plain, with- 
out ever believing that only the 
mountain, the sea, or the plain 
exist. 

A country where we will have 
ceased to see our neighbours, our 
own countrymen, with the eyes of 
blasé tourists intent only on sight- 
seeing. For fifty years in the 
Quebec countryside there have no 
longer been paysans in souliers de 
boeuf, tuques and cetintures fléchées, 
just as there are no caléches in 
Montreal (except in front of the 
Windsor hotel), nor Hollywood 
cowboys (broad-brimmed hat, re- 
volvers and lasso) who go galloping 
madly about the streets of Edmon- 
ton on wild ponies. Each city, each 
village in Canada should be known 
for what it is. Let us stop pre- 
senting them under the trappings 
of a masquerade. 

Standardize salaries in Quebec 
and the Maritimes with those in 
the rest of Canada and one would 
quickly see that no difference exists 
between an employee of Lévis and 
the British Columbia shipbuilding 
yards. 








p From an adult leadership training 
course in the west comes a demand for 
regional development of the Prairies. 


Prairie School in Action 
By John Marshall 


WESTERN Canadians have never 
been particularly conscious of the 
wealth of their own resources. The 
west has been a centre of political 
ferment, and political consciousness 
has reached relatively high levels on 
the prairies. But that conscious- 
ness has expressed itself mainly in 
terms of protest, of negative revolt 
against ‘vested interests,”’ the in- 
dustrial east, and the Grain Ex- 
change. Rarely has it expressed 
itself in terms of a positive program 
for the development of the inherent 
resources of the western region. 

Visitors to Western Canada from 
other sections of the Dominion have 
been surprised at the western resi- 
dent’s lack of knowledge of his own 
natural resources and their poten- 
tialities. Water power, for instance. 
Isn't it the most natural thing in 
the world to harness water power 
to the development of industry? 
Sure, but what industry? ... Here 
we strike the fundamental problem. 
In the other sections of Canada, 
industry is a going concern. In the 
west, industrialization has yet to 
come. This fact directly influences 
the consciousness of Western Cana- 
dians. They have yet to learn that 
industrialization is possible, that 


agriculture can be placed on a 
sound technological basis, and that 
maximum development of all the 
western region’s varied resources 
can mean a life of abundance, econ- 
omic security and purposeful em- 
ployment as yet undreamed of by 
the average citizen. 

Aware of these facts, the plan- 
ners of the summer sessions of the 
Prairie School for Social Advance 
decided to make the theme of 
“Prairie Development” central to 
their program. Special emphasis 
was laid upon the immense, largely 
untapped power resources of the 
region. Coal and hydro-electric 
power, plus abundant raw mater- 
ials, provide the basis for new in- 
dustries, which will increase the 
population and facilitate new types 
of agricultural production. Max- 
imum use of the Hudson Bay Route 
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The Prairie School for Social Advance met in two one- 
week sessions so that people from all three provinces 
might find it easier to attend. At Winnipeg, visitors 
from outside the province and people from the city and 
from rural Manitoba joined in the program. The Sas- 
katoon session drew an enthusiastic group of prairie 
people from Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Sherridon, 
Winnipeg, the Peace River district and other rural 
areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





was also seen to be part of the in- 
dustrial awakening of the west. 
That awakening will come only 
through determined pressure by 
local groups throughout the prairie 
provinces. As a first step in this 
direction, the students at the Sas- 
katoon session unanimously passed 
the following resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister of 
Canada and the premiers of the 
three prairie provinces at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference: 
‘‘Whereas—the three Prairie Pro- 
vinces, regarded as a region, have 
immense power potential in the 
hydro-electric development of the 
Alberta foothills and the rivers 
north of Winnipeg and in the gas- 
electric potentialities of the Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta coal fields; 
And whereas—this power poten- 
tial can be used to develop many 
forms of industry, especially the 
new chemurgic industries appro- 
priate to an agricultural region; 
And whereas—all the Pratrie Pro- 
vinces have numerous resources of 
timber and wild life which require 
conservation and planned explot- 
tation in the interest of the general 
welfare; 
And whereas—the Prairie Region 
has a very accessible sea port for 
the distribution of its goods to the 
world markets, in the port of 
Churchill: 
Therefore, be it resolved that this 
School, including farmers, indus- 
trial workers, housewives, teachers 
and the professional workers of the 
three Prairie Provinces, make re- 
presentation to the Dominion-Pro- 
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vincial Conference, urging tt to 
give earnest consideration to the 
need for establishing a Prairie 
Region Planning and Development 
Commission as a permanent and 
authoritative agency, with power to 
initiate regional projects in co- 
operation with existing agencies; 
and that this Commission consist of 
representatives from the federal 
government, the governments of 
the three Prairie Provinces, the 
labor unions and farm organt- 
zations of the West, and appro- 
priate professional bodies.”’ 

The School effectively met the 
criticism that “regionalism” is 
merely sectionalism under another 
name by considering the region al- * 
ways in relation to the nation as a 
whole, to the continent, and to the 
great world issues of our day. The 
prairies were seen to be at the cross- 
roads of the new air age and at the 
centre of the Big Three “triangle of 
power.” Considerable time was 
devoted to such international issues 
as: the people’s resistance move- 
ments in the fight against fascism, 
the meaning of the American and 
Soviet revolutions, the treatment of 
Germany, the World Trade Union 
Conference, the San Francisco 
Charter and the world security 
organization, the World Food Plan, 
and the Bretton Woods proposals 
for an international bank and stabi- 
lization fund. 

To all international agreements, 
a positive attitude of support from 
the people was seen to be necessary. 

In dealing with these issues, there 
was unanimity among both staff 

















and students that the fight against 
fascism had only begun. As one 
lecturer expressed it: 

“We have defeated fascism mili- 
tarily, but we have hardly begun 
to defeat it politically and econ- 
omically. The challenge is clear 
to everyone. Only by uniting 
our forces, by consolidating the 
people’s strength in labor unions, 
farm movements and all progres- 
sive Organizations, can we win 
the fight and build a people’s 
world.”’ 

During the last two days of each 
school, students and staff applied 
themselves to the task of working 
out ways and means of taking indi- 
vidual and group action in light of 
this challenge. Concrete sugges- 


tions of immediate and long-term 


projects were made at both schools, 
and these were referred to the re- 
gional committee, which was en- 
larged by the addition of several 
people from Saskatchewan and 
Alberta (the headquarters of the 
present committee being in Win- 
nipeg). On the basis of the two 
schools, detailed plans are being 
worked out for a program of follow- 
up studies and community action 
on the part of individuals and 
groups throughout the {prairie re- 
gion. 

A variety of techniques were used 
during the two summer sessions: 
lectures, small discussion groups, 
question periods, general discussion, 
panels, symposiums—with empha- 
sis ON maximum participation for 
all students. The small discussion 
groups were found to be partic- 


ularly valuable in hammering out 
a common approach both to global 
issues and to local action. Great 
use was made of films during the 
school, nearly every lecture being 
preceded by an appropriate film. 
For example, the film ‘‘Great Circle 
Routes’ effectively showed the 
prairies at the cross-roads of the 
new air age; ‘“The Tennessee Valley 
Authority’’ demonstrated the bene- 
fits of regional planning; ‘‘Now the 
Peace”’ gave authentic glimpses of 
the great international conferences; 
“Behind the Swastika” in dealing 
with Nazi atrocities drove home the 
lesson of fascism; ‘“‘Men and Dust” 
showed the struggle of American 
workers against terrible conditions 
in industry resulting in silicosis. 
One of the best examples of inte- 
gration in teaching occurred when 
a connection was made between the 
last two films. The victims of Nazi 
brutality in the concentration 
camps were seen to resemble, with 
uncanny similarity, the dying vic- 
tims of silicosis in American in- 
dustry. This was a more effective 
answer to “‘It Can’t Happen Here,” 
than any amount of lecturing or 
social analysis. 

For those students with time to 
snatch the odd half hour of reading, 
there was a library of books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals. Long biblio- 
graphies were discarded in favor of 
selected reading lists, directing stu- 
dents to short pamphlets or brief 
articles as background reading for 
each day’s discussions. 

A special attempt was made to 
make music an integral part of the 
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School’s program. This was done 
through two media: first, recordings 
of people’s songs of many lands, 
including songs of the International 
Brigade, the Red Army, and trade 
union songs from the U.S.A., in- 
cluding the ‘‘Talking Union” album 
and P.A.C. songs from the 1944 
presidential election campaign; 
second, directed sing-songs which 
emphasized songs of social signi- 
ficance in relation to the day’s dis- 
For instance, after dis- 
ussing international agreements, 
the School sang the ‘‘United Na- 
tions Hymn” of Shostakovitch; 
ter discussing the people’s resis- 
movements, the School 
learned the song of the anti-fascist 
prisoners in German concentration 
imps, which became so popular 
during the Spanish Civil War, ‘‘The 
Peat Bog Soldiers’; and after dis- 


cussions. 


tance 
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cussing the meaning of labor union- 
ism, they learned ‘‘Joe Hill,’”’ the 
moving classic of the American 
labor movement. 

This use of music, together with 
its “‘background”’ use during inter- 
mission times, and the singing of 
other songs simply for the sake of 
enjoyment, helped greatly to knit 
the group together and to produce 
a feeling of solidarity in a common 
cause. This simple technique, in- 
ducing people to see each other just 
as human beings, all fundamentally 
alike, was not accidental, but cen- 
tral to the whole purpose of Prairie 
School. Only thus, claim the 
School’s sponsors, can the basic 
human issues of our day become 
clarified, and the people become 
mobilized in clear-sighted study 
and action towards a more progres- 
sive future. 

















BRIEF NEWS 


Prairie Film Activity 


IN THE Prairie Provinces a good 
deal of progress has been mace dur- 
ing the past three months towards 
achieving the goal of a Volunteer 
Projection Service for every town 
with a population of over four thou- 
sand. 

The setting up of a V.P.S. in 
Medicine Hat completes the organi- 
zation work for centres of this size 
in Alberta. In Edmonton, Calgary 
and Lethbridge film libraries have 
been established for some time and 
provide a convenient source of ma- 
terial for Volunteer Projection 
officers in this province. 

A co-operative system of com- 
munity film libraries similar to that 
worked out in British Columbia 
where small individual libraries are 
circulated among several centres is 
being planned to supply the film re- 
quirements of Saskatchewan com- 
munities. Regina, Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw already have their own 
film libraries and projection services, 
and organization meetings were held 
late in August at ten others of this 
Province’s larger centres to estab- 
lish similar facilities locally. 

In Manitoba three towns whose 
populations exceed four thousand 
still lack projection services, and a 
survey is being made of available 
projectors in these areas. Particular 
interest in securing local projection 


facilities is evident this year, since a 
selected program of the best avail- 
able documentary films on current 
problems will be sent out during the 
coming fall and winter to libraries 
across Canada. Produced in Grex 
Britain, the United States and Can- 
ada, these films deal with such topics 
as housing, racial tolerance, social 
security and re-establishment. 


Film Forums on 
Town Planning 


Film Forums on town planning 
are scheduled for this fall in Van- 
couver as part of the program there 
for arousing interest in community 
improvement. Following up such 
projects as the exhibition “The New 
Community” recently presented at 
the Vancouver Art Gallery by the 
“Art-in-Living” group of the British 





Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 














Columbia Federation of Artists, these 
forums will give Vancouver people 
an opportunity for organized dis- 
cussion of ideas on town planning 
generally and on local improvements 
in particular. Members of the Van- 
couver Junior Board of Trade Film 
Committee have already previewed a 
number of films including The De- 
velopment of an English Town and 
A Place to Live for the purpose of 
selecting the best available on the 
subject. 


*x* * * 


New Appointment 


Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Chairman of 
the Universities’ Adult Education 
Board for Ontario, announces tha: 
the Board has appointed Wing Com- 
mander Ross M. Winter, M.A., as 
Director of Adult Education for the 
Province of Ontario. He assumed 
his new duties on October Ist, 
immediately on his return from 
Overseas. Wing Commander Win- 
ter enlisted in the Royal Canadiaa 
Air Force in 1942 and proceeded 
Overseas in 1943. Since that time 
he has been Senior Educational 
Officer in the R.C.A.F. Overseas 
and has held the positions of Mem- 
ber of the Inter-Services Education 
Committee; Member of the Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee to the 
British Council; Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Central 
Advisory Committee for Adult Edu- 
cation in H. M. Forces. Before en- 
listment he had been, for several 
years, Director of University Exten- 


Ross Winter 


sion for Queen’s University. 

At the outbreak of the war he was 
one of the organizers of Canadian 
Legion Educational Services and 
was for three years Chairman of 
that work in Eastern Ontario. 

The Universities’ Adult Education 
Board was formed a few months 
ago, on the request of the Minister 
of Education, to organize and con- 
duct a comprehensive scheme of adult 
education for the Province. With 
the return of Wing Commander 
Winter from Overseas, it is ex- 
pected that the work of Adult Ed- 
ucation will go forward in such a 
way that the needs of Ontario in this 
regard will be fully met. The plan 
is to give special attention imme- 
diately to North Western Ontario 
and Northern Ontario. 
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p> The Couchiching Institute of Hu- 
man Relations this year devoted its 
attention to community planning. 


Planning the Community 
By John P. Kidd 


“We of the Old World of North 
America have much to learn from 
the New World of Europe.”’ Lan- 
guidly warm though the summer 
evening, and deadeningly hard the 
chairs, the members attending the 
1945 sessions of the Canadian 
Institute of Human Relations stir- 
red noticeably. _Here was a fresh 
concept closely related to the theme 
of this year’s annual conference at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching — 
Post War Community Planning. 

We have often heard—it has al- 
most become an adage—that after 
the War the “old grey World won't 
be what it used to be.” A new 
world culture is being created; 
Science is developing it; the flux of 
peoples and nations is giving it 
periodic, temporary form. Its scale 
is tremendous—it is world wide. 

This year’s conference of the 
Institute of Human Relations con- 
sidered only briefly this develop- 
ment in our world society, and gave 
most attention to the problems of 
the individual community — the 
problems of planning and co-ordi- 
nation on a community-wide basis. 
Most Canadian communities have 
learned a great deal during the War 
years about co-operative planning 
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and co-ordination, particularly in 
relation to their many war time 
community projects, such as War 
Bonds and Red Cross campaigns, 
Much of this experience was shared 
at the Institute. 

Co-ordinating this sharing, and 
giving a philosophical and socio- 
logical base to the discussions as 
chief resource leader and director 
of the daily lecture-discussion per- 
iod on the general topic of Com- 
munity Planning, was Mr. Roy 
Sorenson, Associate General Secre- 
tary of the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s of the United States. 
Mr. Sorenson, who has had a wide 
and varied experience, has con- 
ducted surveys for the Councils of 
Social Agencies in Boston, Denver, 
Pittsburg and many other cities, 
taught Group Work at George 
Williams College, Chicago, and is 
Chairman of the Co-ordinating 
Committee of the Associated Youth 
Serving Organizations. 

The Conference was divided into 
four seminar groups: 
Community Councils and Centres, 
Recreation and Informal Educa- 
tion, Health, Counselling and 
Guidance. 

The study and discussion in each 








seminar was closely related to the 
main theme of the conference. 
Health, for instance, was consi- 
dered from the standpoint of co- 
operation and co-ordination of com- 
munity health agencies, and the 
development of a community-wide 
health program. 

If nothing else happened, at least 
all those who attended this year’s 
conference became Planning con- 
scious. We developed a greater 
awareness and interest in planning 
and the need of it, a greater under- 
standing of its implications and its 
values and possibilities, and at- 
homeness with it, and resolve to do 
what we can in our own communi- 
ties. We began to see in planning 
possibilities of providing liveable 
cities and achieving better econ- 
omic conditions. 

We came to see that the job of 
planning is both a governmental and 
a voluntary possibility. Govern- 
ment leadership and resources are 
needed, especially in services such 
as family welfare. (A central re- 
source and information bureau on 
Community Centres and Councils 
is greatly needed at present—a 
need that might be most easily and 
quickly satisfied by the Federal 
Government.) Government leader- 
ship can utilize the voluntary prin- 
ciples in public service—can use 
citizens’ boards and committees. 
But the community can’t always 
wait for the Government to take 
the initiative. The Government 
depends on the will of the people, 
and usually waits until that will has 
been well expressed—expressed by 


many people in many communities. 
This leaves many problems in indi- 
vidual communities—pressing prob- 
lems—to community initiative, and 
re-emphasizes the need for more 
co-ordinated, co-operative com- 
munity planning in each individual 
community. 

We saw, also, that there are many 
community organization problems 
in the National Community as well 
as in the local; that there is a need 
for stream-lining National co-or- 
dination and planning. 

We learned that Planning is a 
matter of will. It is an idea, a 
valuation, an attitude as well as a 
matter of method and organization. 
We can’t have planning if we don’t 
want it, or if enough of us don’t 
want it. We must be sold on it, 
believe in it, accept it as basic in 
our social philosophy. 

Community organization is some- 
thing about which we are just learn- 
ing. The exigencies of the War 
gave its study and development 
great impetus, but it will require 
much further inquiry, reading and 
experimentation. 

The following sixteen principles 
of community planning were out- 
lined in detail by Mr. Sorenson: 
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1. Planning is dependent on the 
will to doit. It cannot rise higher 
than the scale of values of those 
involved in the planning. 

2. There should be planning for 
variety and freedom. it should not 
be superimposed. It is a dynamic 
process. It could be compared to 
matching the pieces of a jig-saw 
rather than conceiving the over-all 
picture first and then setting out to 
create that picture. Sometimes in 
endeavouring to achieve simplicity 
and efficiency in administration by 
having too strong a control at the 
top, variety and freedom are sacri- 
ficed. 

3. Planning has to emerge while 
former processes continue. For ex- 
ample, ‘Power Politics’ cannot be 
disbanded while we plan to organize 


some new approach. The two will 
overlap. This involves a ‘“‘ragged”’ 
process of change in which you 
carry on what you are doing, while 
you try to develop new and better 


processes. All agencies must be- 
come a part of this planning, in 
order that no one agency “beats 
the gun” to get publicity, or for 
other reasons. All join together in 
a co-operative community plan. 

4. Planning and co-ordination re- 
quire strong administration leader- 
ship. The war has proved the 
validity of this. The responsible 
‘“‘head’’ must assume responsibility 
for making decisions at times. This 
administration must be trusted and 
accepted by all agencies concerned, 
and, accordingly, all agencies must 
be represented. 

5. Planning and co-ordination 


must be based on good factual study, 
Out of such data sound planning 
evolves. 

6. Planning bodies must be inclu. 
sive and broad—a careful balance 
being maintained between lay and 
professional people. Some lay peo- 
ple should be unrelated to any 
agency involved. Minority groups 
—labour, public, private and other 
agencies, should be included. It is, 
nevertheless, necessary to maintain 
a focus in this process to give 
stability. 

7. Planning bodies must have di- 
rect relation to finance-raising bodies, 
This is achieved in different ways 
in different places, and there are 
many different kinds of relation- 
ships. How it operates is the really 
important thing. One can comple- 
ment the other. There is sometimes 
the danger of completely merging a 
planning body and a community 
chest, as good campaign executives 
are often not the best co-operators. 

8. Planning and co-ordinating in- 
volves the functions of clearing and 
simplifying. Every agency must 
define its role. This, however, does 
not mean that agencies cannot still 
do their own specialized work. 

9. Some inter-agency machinery 1s 
necessary but should be kept as sim- 
ple as possible. Non-agency repre- 
sentation is important. 

10. Those involved in program, 
plus citizens at large, should joi 
together in community planning. 

11. Planning bodies must choost 
between the coordinating function and 
the operating function. They may 
operate some new service tempor 
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Before Planning---Uncontrolled Blight 


arily until a board or some agency 
begins to operate it for them. 
12. Patterns of community organi- 


sations are to be distrusted. ‘There 
is no one answer. The community 
organization, to be successful, has 
to be rooted in its own community 
and will be dependent upon the 
ecology, history, personalities and 
existing agencies of the community. 

13. Planning bodies should be 
careful to define simple and attain- 
able objectives—jobs that can be 
done. 

14. Community planning should 
preserve a balance as regards the ways 
in which projects come to their atten- 
tion: (a) Some will come as a result 
of studies and research; (b) Some 
will be suggested by agencies and 
people, and will be day-by-day 
problems; (c) Others will be special 
problems which groups of people 


have come to regard as important, 
even critically important, and will 
be referred to the planning body. 

15. Personal publicity and recog- 
nition have to be watched. Giving 
special recognition to a personality 
assuming council responsibility 
should be avoided. It should be 
the enterprise and not the agency 
or personal member of a certain 
agency who gets the credit in any 
councilendeavour. Allagenciesown 
the product of the council. The two 
of three members of the executive 
should be kept in the background so 
far as publicity is concerned. 

16. Dominion, provincial, civic, 
and local community planning must 
be integrated. Initiative on a local 
level is not sufficient. Community 
planning needs all four playing their 
proper role. 
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Labour Brief on Education 


ORGANIZED labour speaks its mind 
on many matters. We are accus- 
tomed to union pronouncements on 
wages and hours, on working condi- 
tions and labour codes. It is some- 
thing new when a trade union 
draws up a brief on the educational 
system and presents it to a Royal 
Commission. 

It happened in Ontario. A Royal 
Commission on Education has been 
hearing submissions about what is 
right and what is wrong with the 
school system in that province. 
Recently it received a delegation 
from the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America 
(CIO), with extensive suggestions 
and recommendations on education 
in Ontario. Readers of FooD FOR 
THOUGHT will be interested in what 
they had to say. 

The brief can be summarized in 
twenty-six points, covering every- 
thing from teacher training to hot 
school lunches. It is only fair to 
point out that the body of the brief 
consisted of carefully worked out 
statements in support of the main 
points. The following brief sum- 
mary may not do complete justice 
to the serious consideration which 
the United Electrical Workers have 
given to the educational problems 
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of their province. It does demon- 
strate that this trade union in- 
terests itself not only in the rights 
of workers but in matters of 
concern to all good citizens, such as 
the state of education. 

1. Our educational system must 
be tied in with the needs of the 
community and country, and must 
point the way for constructive 
changes. 

2. The schools must be in the 
forefront in the fight for demo- 
cracy. The teachings must en- 
courage tolerance and understand- 
ing between peoples and nations. 

3. Students councils should be 
encouraged. 

4. A special curriculum com- 
mittee should be set up, which 
would include representatives 0! 
organized labour. It would study 
the curriculum in the various grades 
with a view to the selection of sub- 
jects. The committee would also 
evaluate new methods and select 
experimental schools. The text 
books should be reviewed. Insufi- 
cient attention is paid to the his- 
tory and contribution of the trade 
union movement to the community 
and country. 

5. The schools should serve 4s 
community centres with playground 





program, day-care, day nurseries, 
and nursery schools, all integrated 
into school life. 

6. The Home and School Assoc- 
jations should be encouraged. 

7. Many new schools are re- 
quired. Where new schools are to 
be built, the people in the com- 
munity it is to serve should be con- 
sulted. This will help integrate the 
school with the community. 

8. Teachers’ training should be 
broadened and should also include 
a course on labour-management re- 
lations. The qualifications for 
teachers should be the same for all 
grades. At the moment we recom- 
mend, however, that the training at 
Normal School be lengthened from 
one to three years. 

9. Teachers’ salaries should be 
increased and decent minimum 
starting salaries with proper yearly 
increases established. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work should 
apply. 

10. Teachers should have the 
right to sit on municipal bodies. 

11. The right of teachers to or- 
ganize into trade unions should be 
explicitly stated by the provincial 
government, 

12. There should be more ade- 
quate health care with free medical, 
dental and immunization centres. 

13. Schools should provide free 
hot lunches, 

14. There should be a central 
clinic with one trained referral 
teacher in each school. 


15. The size of the class should 
be limited to 30. 

16. The trend towards larger 
units of school administration is to 
be encouraged. 

17. Rural schools require better 
buildings and rural youth more op- 
portunity for acquiring knowledge. 

18. The trend towards com- 
posite schools should be encouraged. 

19. Guidance work should be ex- 
tended on all levels. 

20. School Attendance Act 
should be properly enforced. 

21. There should be part-time 
education from 16 to 18. 

22. There should be a vast ex- 
tension of the adult education pro- 
gram, with labour directly parti- 
cipating on the bodies charged with 
that responsibility. 

23. College fees should be dras- 
tically reduced. 

24. There should be more stu- 
dent aid, including living allow- 
ances. Merit, not economic status, 
should be the basis of attending 
higher grades and college. 

25. Religious education in the 
public schools should be before or 
after school hours, and attendance 
optional. 

26. Total cost of education should 
be borne by the Province, except 
where Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ments exist. We would support 
any Provincial effort to get in- 
creased aid or subsidies or agree- 
ments with the Federal Govern- 
ment. J. H. M. 














Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


By the time this letter reaches you, you will have listened to the 
first broadcasts of the 1945 series. The first bulletins will have 
reached you, and the first reports been sent on their way to the 
provincial secretary. A good start will have been made on a new 
season’s activity. 

But this is not just another season. This winter is not like last 
winter. Let us pause just long enough to look this tremendous fact 
in the face. We are at peace. Last year at this time we were in the 
midst of war and, though much of France had been freed, the end 
even in Europe seemed still a painfully long way off. The outlook 
was gloomy enough even as late as last Christmas, at the time of the 
Bastogne salient and the German threat to Antwerp. We were not 
ready then even to ‘shift gears’ from Germany to Japan. Peace was 
a long way off. We yearned for it, but did not count it near. 

Today it is here. Peace is no picnic. We knew it wouldn’t be, 
but in the days of war it symbolized fulfillment of hope and reali- 
zation of dreams. And now our mood is changed. There is hunger 
and cold and misery in Europe and in Asia. The civilized life of 
continental Europe is incredibly dislocated. The whole economy of 
China has to be set going again. There are still many agents of ovr 
common enemy to be dealt with, and the impact of his grim era of 
domination will remain with us for years. “Peace does not mean the 
end of all our striving.” 

We have our own troubles in Canada too. It took years to de- 
ploy our troops to the beaches of Normandy and the lower reaches 
cf the Rhine. It is taking months. to get them—those that survived 
—home again, but they are weary months for those who wait. It 
took years to bring our industrial war potential to peak production. 
The months of reconversion are filled with anxiety for those whose 
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jobs are gone. For six years we all worked hard in pursuit of a 
common objective. It has been gained, at great cost—to be followed 
by six months or a year in which our collective ingenuity and soli- 
darity of purpose will be tested at least as severely as in the years of 
war. 

How do we shift gears from war to peace? This is a tough pro- 
blem. We have to solve it. And we can. It came sooner than we 
bargained or prayed for. But we knew it was coming, and we knew 
it would be tough. Look back at the records of last year’s forums 
for a moment, if you will, and you will find that even in those dark 
days we had some foresight of the things ahead. Well, they’re here 
now, calling for our maximum resolution and understanding. We 
can’t sit back and let things slide. We could, of course, and they 
would—to disaster. Our enemies, shocked by defeat, are said to be 
sunk in apathy that no longer knows where or how to take hold again. 
This is the price they must pay for leading us all so near to the 
edge of doom. But apathy is not for us. We won, and winning saved 
our world a chance to live again. 

Reconstruction is our job. On the air this year Citizen’s Forum 
speakers will discuss what this means. They will put before you 
plans worked out by the experts. They will argue their merits and 
‘race their implementation. It is important to listen to them, to 
know what these plans are, to estimate their chances of success. We 
have to go further. We have to see that they work, or failing that 
are replaced by others that will. We have to keep ourselves and our 
legislators on the move towards a tomorrow we've all worked for— 
wherein there are jobs and homes and meaningful lives for all, in 
Canada and in the world. 


Sincerely, 


Martyn ESTALL 











To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks, 


By the time you read this the Farm Radio Forum will have started 
into another season. Perhaps you will have already attended a 
meeting or two. If you have you will realize that Farm Radio 
Forum has come a long way since it first became a national project 
in the autumn of 1941. In that short space of time it has developed 
rapidly until today it is a strong progressive influence in hundreds of 
rural communities and in the councils of the nation. 

If those who were responsible for the original inception of Farm 
Radio Forum had been asked what they hoped it would do I suppose 
they would have said that they expected Farm Radio Forum to do 
two things. 

1. Help the people in rural Canada to define and solve their 

problems. 

2. Influence national affairs in directions satisfactory to rural 

people. 

To what extent Farm Radio Forum has been able to attain these 
objectives you people of the Forums are best qualified to say. That 
Farm Radio Forum has been of great assistance no one connected 
with a Forum can deny. 

In this short letter I wish to call your attention to two points 
where Farm Radio Forum has been weak. This in order that we 
may be mutually aware of the problems and work together on 
solutions. 





* * * * 


In the first place Farm Radio Forum, where Forums exist, tends 
to monopolize the educational efforts of the leadership in Canada’s 
local neighborhoods. The institution of “Fourth Night” has solvei 
the problems only in part. Farm Radio Forum should and must 
facilitate developments along many lines and be so inclusive in nature 
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that it will not preclude valuable activity. The proper function of 
Farm Radio Forum here is to assemble people, to inspire and instruct 
them, yes but also, to help them do what needs to be done. 

The difficulty is that people can only do so much and when they 
work like farmers do, energy for supplementary activity is de- 
finitely limited. They can’t discharge their responsibilities with 
regard to such activities as church and school and meet regularly two 
evenings a week—Farm Forum on Monday and related activity 
on another night. That is out of the question. It follows then 
that the program of the Farm Forum meetings must include pro- 
vision for activity which may be only remotely related to Forum 
discussions but which is of vital interest to the members of the group. 

This does not mean that the local Forum will need less help 
from Farm Radio Forum. More likely the reverse will be true. But 
it does mean that the necessary assistance will be of a different nature 
and it may have to come from a different source. 

Accordingly, this season Farm Radio Forum is experimenting 
with a somewhat different basis for discussion in the groups since the 
three questions which have been a feature of the project since the 
beginning have always received plenty of criticism—fortunately and 
rightly so. And it seems likely that such a basis for discussion never 
will be quite satisfactory. Questions for such a purpose must be 
pointed and specific. This automatically means that they are in- 
flexible and as the questions are so will be the evening’s program. 

What to do? You already have seen one attempt at solution in 
Farm Forum Guide of October 29. Only one question, and it a 
“question” in a new sense, was included. It simply forms a broad 
base for discussion written interrogatively, but in such a way that 
there is no quick “answer”. 

It is flexible all right. Forums can develop their discussion in 
any desired direction within very broad limits. They can argue 
around the problem for two hours or they can dismiss the subject in 
fifteen minutes if that suits their inclination and desires without 
feeling that they are not participating fully in Farm Radio Forum. 

This is just an experiment, mind you. We are awfully anxious 
to know how you like it. 


* * * * 


In the second place Farm Radio Forum has rarely succeeded in 
focusing attention on any given issue with sufficient point and force 
to make the immediate impact which is necessary to obtain action. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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» In two provinces, conferences of 
Forum members helped to chart the 
program and policies for this year. 


Farm Forum Self-Government 


By Ruth I. 


IN EVERY province a Farm Forum 
Committee guides the destiny of 
the Forums within that province. 
The Committee appoints a Provin- 
cial Secretary, sees that money is 
raised to pay office expenses, and 
promotes the organization of For- 
ums. Is this democratic? Does it 
constitute rule from the top instead 
of control at the grass-roots? 
Here we face a vital problem in 
all Forum organization. If the 
Forums are to be an effective 
“people’s movement” then they 
must be masters of their own des- 
tiny. But it would be idle to pre- 
tend that a project like Farm 
Forum sprang spontaneously from 
the farm people scattered over this 
broad land of ours. They were 
ready for it, yes, but ready to r2- 
spond to the idea rather than to 
initiate the movement themselves. 
Consequently at the very begin- 
ning, the promotion of Forums had 
to be supervised by experienced 
workers in farm organizations or 
other adult education fields. It 
was only after the Farm Forum 
idea had taken hold and an enthu- 
siastic membership had developed 
that the Forums could share re- 
sponsibility for their provincial 
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set-up. And it is obvious that only 
by sharing in this responsibility 
will the Forums feel that the Farm 
Forum project is really theirs. 

The trend in provincial Farm 
Forum organization is in this direc- 
tion. Quebec led the way and On- 
tario has followed suit. 

The Quebec Council of Farn 
Forums was organized in June, 
1941, at the conclusion of the first 
Farm Radio Forum series. Two 
years later they adopted a constitu- 
tion. The Council consists of twelve 
or more members—one for each 
county having within its boundaries 
more than five Farm Forums. The 
county representatives are usually 
elected at Farm Forum rallies held 
some time before the annual meeting 
of the Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of five members elect- 
ed by the Council at its annual meet- 
ing. 

The Forums in Quebec take 2 
great interest in the activities of ther 
Council. This is shown by the large 
and enthusiastic attendance at county 
rallies and the annual meeting of 
the Council. Alex Sim, the Quebec 
Farm Forum Secretary reports tha’, 

“Two hundred and fifty people— 
a record number—were present at 
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the fifth Annual Meeting of the Que- 
bec Council of Farm Forums, held 
at Macdonald College on June 2nd. 
The delegates came from all districts 
in which Farm Forums are organ- 
‘zed. The executive was increased 
to five members, with Allan Crutch- 
field as President, P. D. MacArthur 
and Stuart Armstrong as Vice- 
Presidents, R. Alex Sim as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and W. G. Macdou- 
gall. A new Council also took 
office, most of its members having 
been elected in county rallies earlier 
in the spring. 

“The delegates were welcomed 
by the Acting-Vice Principal of 
Macdonald College, R. Summerby. 
They heard A. B. Macdonald, Na- 
tional Organizer of the Cooperative 
Union of Canada, who spoke on the 
choices thinking people have to make 
in building a sound economy for 
Canada. 

“Ralph Staples gave a vigorous 
presentation of the value of the 
Farm Forum movement to Canadian 
agriculture.” 

Quebec Forums have no doubts 
whatever as to whether Farm Forum 
belongs to them or to people higher 
up. They are responsible for their 
own organization and the use they 
make of it. That is one reason why 
there are more Forums in Quebec 
according to the farm population* 
than in any other province. 

In Ontario a new basis for pro- 
Vincial organization was established 


—— 


*This refers to the English-speaking 
Population only since the Farm Forum 
vroadcasts are not heard on the French 
network of the CBC. 


in May, 1945. The Ontario Farm 
Forum Secretary, Wesley Neelands, 
writes : 

“Tt has often been said that 
Forums are the basic units out of 
which a sound democratic farm 
movement can be built. The Ontario 
Farm Forum Conference held last 
May proved that the Forums them- 
selves hold this point of view and 
are anxious that their democratic 
rights be extended. 

“The Conference held in Toronto 
on May 18 concerned itself with the 
question: What organization or 
group should direct the Forum pro- 
ject in Ontario? The question was 
partly answered by asking another: 
Why shouldn’t the Forums them- 
selves have a controlling voice in 
guiding the provincial organization? 

“A practical answer was given 
when a Farm Forum committee of 
six was set up. Three were to be 
chosen by the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture and three were elected 
by the Conference itself. That these 
latter three are truly representative 
of Forum opinion is indicated by the 
fact that Forums from almost every 
Ontario county were represented at 
the Conference. One of the three 
elected is a young farmer from 
Lambton, the second is a farmer’s 
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wife from Lanark, at the other end tried to bring self-government to the 
of the province; the third person Forums. In other provinces the 
does rural educational work in cen- Forums are represented indirectly 
tral Ontario. on their Provincial Committees 

“The committee in its first meet- through farm organizations. Per- 
ing in August laid plans for fall or- haps as the, Forums increase in 
ganization of Forums and also made strength in these provinces they will 
a good start at putting the Ontario have direct representation as in On- 
project on a sound financial basis.” tario and Quebec. 

Thus Ontario, like Quebec, has 
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Public opinion is moulded by sledge hammer blows not by taps with a 
fly-swatter—and lots of them. 

The trouble has been partly due to the fact that Farm Forum 
Guide must go to the printer almost five weeks in advance of the 
Forum meeting and also because the main purpose of the questions 


asked has been, of necessity, that of forming a good basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Plans are taking shape which should serve to overcome these 
difficulties. At this date in September it is not possible to outline their 
final form but they include the taking of a poll periodicaily on 
some timely, important and controversial subject. To do this ef- 
fectively will require circulation of the poll question to the Forums 
in a much more direct and rapid way than will ever be possible through 
Farm Forum Guide. With the enthusiastic cooperation of Pro 
vincial and Forum secretaries that can be done. 


x * * * 


Farm Radio Forum presents us farmers with a great opportunity. 
If we use it vigorously and wisely it can be a tremendous influence 
for improvement in rural thinking and living. The Folks Schools in 
the little country of Denmark put the people on the way to better 
things. By using our National radio system to offset Canada’s huge 
distances, through Farm Radio Forum we can do the same job here. 


Yours sincerely, 


RALPH STAPLES 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Take Your Choice! 


NEWSPAPERS, radios, lectures, 
magazines, and books are avenues 
for gaining information and facts. 
Worthwhile discussion cannot long 
proceed without them. Alone, how- 
ever, they are inadequate if ‘‘we the 
people” are going to solve the prob- 
lems of our society. Even if each 
individual were reading and think- 
ing a democracy would not exist 
until that thinking was pooled and 
led to action. For that reason all 


these should not supplant but 
supplement thinking and sharing 


through discussion, 

Methods such as the forum, 
forum dialogue, symposium, panel, 
and the much used lecture differ 
from the discussion or conference 
technique in that people attend 
primarily to listen and receive in- 
formation. They are good primarily 
as bridges to a more informal dis- 
cussion. These methods are advan- 
tageous when the group becomes too 
large for general participation. A 
co-acting situation is established by 
a speaker or speakers appearing in 
front and the group responds to a 
common central source of stimula- 
tion. Speakers and listeners in such 
plans are well-defined and fixed. 

There is often some confusion 
among these various methods of 
group discussion. Here, in brief, is 
the ess nce of each. 
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The Informal Discussion Group 


The informal discussion group 
consists of a small group of people, 
approximately six to twenty in 
number, gathered around a table or 
in a circle. All members of the 
group take part in discussing the 
topic. 

The group leader opens the dis- 
cussion with a brief statement. As 
the discussion progresses he guides 
its course, secures balance in explor- 
ing Opposing views, isolates ideas, 
summarizes the discussion, and fin- 
ally closes the meeting. 

There are many advantages in 
this type of discussion. All members 
can participate and each person can 
see all the other participants. Then, 
too, it is the kind of discussion 
which emphasizes and encourages 
thinking, not only during the dis- 
cussion itself but after the meeting 
isover. With several people taking 
part there are certain to be various 
points of view brought forward. 


The Panel Discussion 


A Panel Discussion is conducted 
by a chairman with from five to 
eight participants. These people are 
seated in full view of an audience, 
and discuss among themselves vari- 
ous aspects of the topic under con- 
sideration. 

The panel leader presents the 

















issue, guides and summarizes the 
discussion, and remarks on the 
ideas advanced by those taking 
part. In addition he invites ques- 
tions from the audience and finally 
sums up the salient points and 
conclusions, 

This type of discussion has the 
advantage of accommodating a 
large audience. The discussion has 
the benefit of the thinking and 
ideas of several persons, and se- 
lected points of view on the topic 
are presented. 


The Forum Lecture 


The Forum Lecture is a still dif- 
ferent type of discussion in which 
one person plays the major role. 
Following his introduction by a 
chairman, the speaker, an expert, 
presents his views on the subject. 


Following the lecture, the audience 
is free to make statements or ask 
questions. The audience partici- 
pation is, however, only incidental 
and is subordinated to listening to 
the lecturer. 

The Forum Lecture can accom- 
modate a large group of people. It 
emphasizes one point of view, that 
of an expert on the subject. Being 
well acquainted with his subject, 
the lecturer often introduces new 
material and ideas, and is in a posi- 
tion to evaluate and analyse old 
material. 


The Forum Dialogue 


The Forum Dialogue is very sim- 
ilar to the Forum Lecture except 
that two persons, both experts, oc- 


cupy the platform. One or both 
experts may give an address. |p 
addition to this they question each 
other and answer questions from 
the audience. One of the speakers 
may serve as chairman. 

This type of discussion likewise 
has the advantage of drawing on 
expert opinion. An enjoyable ele. 
ment of stimulation is introduced 
through the conflict between the 
two speakers. The thinking of each 
expert is subject to double criti- 
cism—that of the other expert and 
that of the audience. 


The Symposium 


Several speakers take part in this 
type of discussion. Each speaks for 
a brief period, and introduces to the 
audience different aspects of the 
given topic. 

The discussion is presided over 
by a chairman who introduces the 
speakers. As a rule there is limited 
audience participation, with the 
chairman or some designated per- 
son summarizing the main points 
brought out and the conclusions 
reached. 

Here again a large group of people 
can be accommodated. The fact 
that each speaker usually repre- 
sents some recognizable group in- 
terest makes it easier for the audi- 
ence to identify the various points 
of view. It is an advantage, too, 
to have several participants since it 
means that a broad range of subject 
matter can be covered in af 
evening. 


E. G. K. 





NEW FILM CATALOGUE 


AClassified List of Educational 16mm. 
Films, distributed in Canada by the 
National Film Society, 110 pages. 

Just off the press is a new 16mm. 

flm catalogue: that of the National 

Film Society for 1945. It it worth 

mentioning because it will be an im- 

portant practical aid to film users. 

Why? Because it marks an advance 

over the type of film catalogue which 

has previously been put out in this 
country. 

Quoting from the introduction: 
“this catalogue marks the first attempt 
in Canada to classify 16mm. films by 
the Dewey Decimal Classification—”. 
Now you may look upon classification 
as a technical matter only for lib- 
rarians; but if you do, you are mis- 
taken. The best film is not one whit 
of good if you cannot lay your hands 
on it at the right time; and a good 
system of classification is one device 
by which this is done. The classifi- 
cation begins: General Works, Re- 
ligion, Sociology—ete., etc. Under 
the sub-division marked Sociology are 
te following: International Re- 
lations, Economics, Capital and La- 
bour, Housing, Industrial Training —. 
Looking up the section on Capital and 
Labour we find the following films 
listed and briefly reviewed: Labour 
Front, Man and His Job, Manpower, 
wen and Jobs—. So it goes down the 
page. The films do not cover the total 
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output in the field, but only those dis- 
tributed by the Film Society. 

As for the reviews, they are not 
standard in length or reliability; but 
the introduction admits this and one is 
grateful for so candid an approach. 
A real asset of the reviews is the in- 
clusion, where possible, of the date 
of production. 

Besides the classification of films 
under the Dewey system, the catalogue 
contains a good title and subject index. 
If the user knows what he wants, he 
can go directly to it. Other valuable 
features are a list of the local film 
libraries and the foreign agencies for 
whom the Society is the Canadian 
distributor. 

The catalogue is available through 
the national office of the Nativnal 
Film Society, 172 Wellington St., 
Ottawa. 

Sytv1a F,. CAMPBELL 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


War Where You Live 

I reel. Running time: 8 minutes. 16 
mm. Black and White. Produced by 
the Newsreel Distributors Inc. with 
Jay Allen. 

America, which has been spared the 

ravages of bombing‘ still has an acute 

housing problem. Can’t new build- 

ing techniques be used and the need 

be met in a democratic way? This is 














the idea behind the picture, but it is 
left almost to the end of the com- 
mentary. The shots are a nonde- 
script collection to illustrate Jay 
Allen’s personal experience of the war 
and Fascism. They are padded with 
lengthy close-ups of him as he re- 
cords. Aside from the germ of a 
fine idea in the commentary, the film 
is of little value. 

War Where You Live is obtainable 
through the distributors, or for pre- 
view, from the National Film Board. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


Mutual Aid 


16mm. sound, 3 minutes (1/3 reel), 
released by National Film Board, 

English. 

Tus film in English graphically 
shows how our Export and Import 
trade was carried on before the war, 
and how they were curtailed during the 
war. 

The countries whose goods were 
cut off from us will now need our 
products more than ever, to enable 
them to rebuild and again send us 
those commodities unavailable in our 
land. 

See “Mutual Aid” released by the 
National Film Board—it only takes 
three minutes—and you will realize 
why rationing must continue. 


FANNIE COFFEY 


The World You Want to live In 


16mm. sound, musical background, 18 
minutes .(1 reel) Cut out ofG.I. No. 
67 U.S. War Educational Service 
to Army and Navy. 

See1nc this film entitled “The world 


you want to live in” is 18 minutes 
well spent. Originally planned for the 
United States Educational Service 
to Army and Navy to foster toleratioa 
and friendship among those of dif- 
ferent racial, and religious, and social 
backgrounds, it should be shown in 
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every community, and translated into 
the language of every racial group in 
Canada. 

We all have a common interest, on 
own future in Canada; so we should all 
respect and appreciate each other a; 
persons, and co-operate harmoniously 
as real Canadians. 

FANNIE Corrry 


The Negro Soldier, U.S. Office of 
War Information, 16mm. black and 
white, running time 42 minutes 
(1942). 

Tue Special Services Division of the 

U.S. Army performed many valuable 

jobs in wartime. They produced this 

film in 1942 to introduce white and 
colored soldiers to each other. By 
inference rather than overtly they re- 
veal the handicap that has followed the 

Negro in America. As far as pos- 

sible they tried to show that all Ameri- 

cans are equals in the firing line. 

There is much left unsaid in the 
film. It has much historical material 
of interest but at this date its inspi- 
rational content falls flat. As a film 
for groups interested in civil liberties 
or racial understanding it is pertinent 
but not essential. 


UNRRA Discussion Trailer 


Produced by the National Film Board, 
Ottawa, one reel, running time 4 
minutes in black and white. 

THE trailer is a remarkable attempt 

to encourage an audience in discussion 

after having seen the UNRRA film 

It is recognized that the education 

value of a film is increased if the 

audience participates in a discussion 
of the subject later on. Such dis 
cussion, if possible, should encouragt 
action. In the case of the UNRRA 
film, it should awaken interest in tue 

problems of the United Nations R:- 

lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
It seems that the large amount 0! 

information compressed in the short 





running period of the film makes it 
dificult for the audience to digest the 
yarious topics and to react individually 
to the different problems that have 
been brought up in the film. 
Consequently, the “Discussion- 
Trailer” seems to fill a great need: 

A. Where discussion leaders are 
not available. 

B. To make an audience recog- 
nize the importance of a dis- 
cussion, following the film. 

An experiment that should be worth 
while trying would be to cut the films 
into chapters of from two to five 
minutes (according to the length of 


the films) and finish each chapter with 
one or two questions. By doing so, 
emphasis could be laid on the high- 
lights of the problems discussed. It 
seems to me that the educational value 
would be increased and the active 
participation of the greater part of the 
audience achieved. 

However, as mentioned above, this 
would be a new experiment, and if we 
show the UNRRA film, we should not 
fail to use the discussion trailer which 
is available at the National Film 
Board, Ottawa, or any of their 
libraries. 

ALBERT RaAkovsky. . 





ON THE CIRCUITS--- 


Rural (November-December programs) 


CANADIAN SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 2. Current news shots. 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT. A film stressing the need, created by 
wartime conditions, for closer supervision of adolescents. 
TRAPPERS OF THE SEA. Colour picture of lobster fishing off 


Canada’s east coast. 


VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE. The story of the TVA. 

FLIGHT 6. The story of the Trans-Canada Air Lines mail plane 
which leaves Vancouver daily for Montreal. 

SALMON RUN. The life cycle of the Sockeye Salmon and an account 
of the work carried on by the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries to preserve this important source of food. 

TOSCANINI. A musical film in which Toscanini conducts the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra in the music of Verdi. 


Industrial (November 15 to December 15) 


FOOD—SECRET OF THE PEACE. A vivid picture of famine 
conditions in Europe and an effective plea for assistance from 


the Western world. 


T , . 
lrade Union 


(Nov.) NOW—THE PEACE. A brief and clear account of the proposals 


for a world peace organization. 


A discussion trailer shows 


members of a typical Trade Union audience raising questions 
about the significance of peace organizations both for Canada 
and for workers all over the world. 


(Dec.) RETURN OF THE VETERAN TO INDUSTRY. This deals with 
the problems arising from the veterans’ return to industry as 
they affect both veterans and civilian workers. 














TWO VIEWS OF FRENCH-CANADA 


Two Solitudes by Hugh MacLennan 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

All This Difference by Dorothy Dum- 
brille, Progress Books, Toronto. 
WITHIN the last six months two un- 
equal novels have appeared dealing 
with the Quebec problem or what, in- 
side Quebec, is referred to as the Eng- 
lish problem. The first, Two Solitudes 
by Hugh MacLennan, sets out to paint 
a picture of the growth of Quebec pro- 
vince during the past twenty-five years 
and while unrolling the carpet, lays 


bare some of the worn spots. The se- 
cond, All This Difference by Doro- 
thy Dumbrille, sets out to chronicle 
the worn spots and incidentally to tell 


a story. MacLennan at times reaches 
a poetic intensity in his writing which 
is rare in a novel these days. For 
instance, in describing the St. Law- 
rence as it breaks about the island of 
Montreal he writes.... “It is as 
though millions of years back in geo- 
logic time a sword had been plunged 
through the rock from the Atlantic 
to the Great Lakes and savagely 
wrenched out again, and the pure 
water of the continental reservoir, 
unmuddied and almost useless io 
farmers, drains untouchably away.” 
He succeeds in making his characters 
breathe. If at times you feel he plays 
favourites, it is his artistic perogative 
for at no time can you say he has 
failed to create a man. Miss Dum- 
brille, one feels, started off with a lot 
of points she wanted to make, lawyer 


fashion, and then proceeded to tailor 
her characters to fit. Her Canadian 
says “dat dere” and her Scot says 
“aye”. Her book is perhaps more 
successful from a sociological view- 
point in throwing up cases but her 
style is never better than Ralph Con- 
nor’s might have been had that 
venerable minister of the gospel been 
a Marxist. 

MacLennan writes of Montreal and 
a little rural parish not far from the 
city; Miss Dumbrille, of Glengarry, 
an. English-speaking county in the 
heart of a section of Ontario rapidly 
being “invaded” by French-Canadians. 
Both authors describe a phenomenon 
which is taking place at the present 
time but each seizes a different point 
from which to set out. MacLennan 
describes the French-Canadian far- 
mer’s fear of encirclement by great 
economic powers which, to him, are 
typified in» the Montreal English 
businessman. Miss Dumbrille sounds 
the other horn of ethnic suspicion— 
the fears of bankrupt English-speak- 
ing land-owners who are the historic 
custodians of the farmlands of Glet- 
garry but who now see their property 
being gradually bought up by Cat 
adiens able to keep up the taxes. 

It is interesting to contrast the two 
authors’ ideas of the religious dit 
ferences that play so important 
part in these two areas. MacLennan 
the church as 


a cleaver, the 
element which always divides and wit 


uses 





hich compromise is never possible. 
His parish priest is autonomous (as 
most Quebec rural priests) and 
complete control of the village of 
St. Mare Erables. Unlike the 
easy explanation that some left-wing 
lowers offer, Father Beaubien does 
not represent any “understanding” be- 
tween industry and religion which the 
Roman Catholic church in Quebec 
is supposed to stand for. Unfortu- 
nately, Father Beaubien does not offer 
iny alternative to industrialism in rais- 
ng the standard of his parishioners’ 
ing; in fact he rather glorifies the 
simple life, always a catholic clerical 
iti MacLennan provides an 
illustration of the way in 
church links itself with 
and isolation in the 
priest's befriending of Marius, a 
young University of Montreal na- 
tionalist who flees the conscription 
net during the first world war. Even 
heretic, free-thinking Anathase 
Tallard dies in the arms of the church 
finding compromise impractical. Miss 
Dumbrille, on the other hand, pro- 
iesses that other things being equal, 
religious differences can be overcome. 
She is much more concerned over 
thinking alike” or, as she has her 
Protestant heroine say of her Catho- 
lic lover “. . .. if she could only make 
him understand how she felt about 
his refusal to enlist . . . . to make her 
roud of him. Religion wouldn’t mat- 


des 


interesting 
which the 
nationalism 


so much then, and Raoul was so 


good, so likeable.” But all Miss Dum- 
brille’s “thinking alike” is unilateral. 
consists of Canadiens adapting 
hemselves to Canadians, of revising 
Heir ideas about the war, about en- 
ing, about assuming a secondary 
in English-owned industry. 
her English-speaking Scottish 
has the edge on his French- 
‘peaking clerical parallel. The dif- 
ferences are all in the mind she 


1ect 


claims, but she drowns her hero rather 
than face the task of making his mar- 
riage to a Protestant work! 

MacLennan is concerned with the 
financial elite of Montreal. His 
portrayal of the French-Canadian 
peasant, tied to his land, is the con- 
ventional, romantic picture of a man 
in love with the soil—unwilling to 
leave it. He gently jibes at Montreal’s 
Four Hundred who live scattered over 
the southern slopes of Westmount 
and Mount Royal, but it is in their 
drawing rooms and offices that he 
spends most of his time. The ill- 
lit streets of Montreal’s roominghouse 
districts attract some attention but 
destiny comes from the English-speak- 
ing upper crust. Many people would 
say that is the way things work in 
French Canada but Miss Dumbrille 
chooses to think differently. She 
pictures the difficult time a small 
manufacturer has to make ends meet 
in competition with big business. In 
the operation of a small weaving 
factory, employing for the most part 
French Canadian labour, a Scottish 
Canadian owner in whose family the 
factory has been handed down for al- 
most a century, faces a wartime 
scarcity of help and the rabid opposi- 
tion of employees who identify the 
looms in the factory with their person- 
al misfortunes, as workers in Great 
Britain did during the Industrial Re- 
volution. Outlying farms and lands 
are steadily being bought up by the 
French-Canadians which, together 
with the greater proportion of English- 
speaking parishioners in the armed 
forces is serving to upset the balance 
of the two races in the area. 

The impact of the war itself on the 
lives of the characters in the two 
novels is quite different. | Mac- 
Lennan uses the war as a divisionary 
point, the place where the two races 
sharply swerve away from whatever 














compromise seemed possible in solv- 
ing their relationship. Miss Dum- 
brille, on the other hand, begins by 
having her central French Canadian 
character in opposition to the war 
because he feels it is not for the de- 
fence of Canada but “somebody else’s 
war.” Then, by logical argument 
she shows how his outlook changes 
to that of the English-speaking mem- 
bers of the parish, No one would 
deprecate the part played by French- 
Canadian regiments during the war, 
but a study of these same regiments 
would show very few former national- 
ists who joined up because of any 
change of heart. There is a distinct 
feeling throughout Miss Dumbrille’s 
novel that a workable solution is al- 
ways effected by compromise on the 
part of the French-Canadian—rarely 
on the part of English-speaking neigh- 
bours. It may even be true in life, 


but this makes it no more “right”— 
nor does it support Miss Dumbrille’s 
assumption of its essential “rightness.” 


To me, MacLennan presents a pic- 
ture of English-French relations that 
is essentially accurate and sympathetic 
without any obvious attempt to draw 
conclusions. Miss Dumbrille goes 
further—her picture is accurately 
drawn, if from another view, but she 
attempts to construct a solution. Re- 
gardless of whether or not one would 
agree with her conclusions, the fact 
remains that the overwhelming pro- 
portion of Canadiens, together with 
their church, have not agreed with her 
in the past, don’t now and evidently 
don’t plan to in the future. Her ser- 
mon is theoretical, without reference 
to reality. 

STuART W. GRIFFITHS 


FOR YOUR CHILD 
Oomah by Ray Darby and John 

Phillips. Contemporary  Puibli- 

cations, Winnipeg. 25 cents. 

It is not often that one reviews a 
child’s book in an adult education 
magazine, but when one comes across 
a story of such appeal, so full of 
whimsy and charm, so satisfyingiy 
illustrated, a Canadian publication, 
and all for twenty-five cents, the notice 
to adults is justified. 

Oomah is a new venture for Can- 
adian publishers into the field of inex- 
pensive books, so long in Canada the 
prerogative of the five and ten cent 
store publishers. Both setting and il- 
lustrations are distinctively Can- 
adian, as is to be expected from the 
well-known author of Canadian radio 
dramas and the son. of Walter J. 
Phillips. Indeed the publishers are to 
be congratulated on making this de- 
lightful tale available to so many 
Canadians youngsters. 

The tale is, as one nine-year-old 
said “the best story I’ve ever read.” It 
is short enough to be read by himself 
at one sitting, yet profound enough for 
him to enjoy re-reading it many time;, 
and with the kind of humour that 
youngsters chuckle over among them- 
selves. But it is also fun to read aloud 
and to share. “It has such funsy 
rhymes !” 

The fact that it has a moral and 
quite frankly proceeds to moralize 
does not, amazingly, detract from 1's 
delightful quality, perhaps becaus: 
one rather suspects that the author has 
his tongue in his check and 3 
quietly poking fun at the moralizers. 
By eight-to-ten year olds and those 
who have not forgotten what it is like 
to be eight-to-ten, it will be read and 
re-read, quoted, and loaned to chums 
because it is essentially a book one 
wants to share with others and there 
fore doubly enjoyable. 

Mary AVISON 
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GUIDANCE FOR VETERANS 


Adult Adjustment by Morse A. Cart- 
wright and Glen Burch. Published 
by the Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West Street, New York. 
1945. 84 pp. $1.50. 

Tus is a book which could hardly 

be more timely, and yet one which 

will interest community-minded people 
for many years to come. As the sub- 
title indicates, it is “a manual on the 
coordination of existing community 
services and the establishment and 
operation of community adjustment 
centres for veterans and others.” In 
other words, it describes step by step 
how to organize in your community 
an office where the demobilized 
veteran may bring his problems of 
adjusting to civilian life, and obtain 
expert counselling. The authors are 
associated with the Institute of Adult 

Education, Columbia University, and 

have drawn on wide resources in de- 

veloping their subject. 

The title illustrates the authors’ 
frame of reference. It is their thesis 
that “society, and especially democratic 
society, through the centuries has de- 
veloped a means of bringing together 
the apparent and superficial antagon- 

ns of the individual and the group. 

This means is the process of adjust- 

Adjustment may be described 

one of the cardinal principles for 
ful operation of a demo- 
society.” In the post-war 
period, millions of individuals will face 
problems of adjustment, both veterans 
nd displaced war workers. Hence 
the need for a special agency in the 
community to help with this adjust- 


ment, 


The function of this centre is not 
‘0 place a man in a job, nor to solve 


problems for him. It is primarily to 
‘lp him assess his assets and his li- 
Ouities (by means of test and inter- 





Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executwe Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 
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The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 
—————||=E=L>=||»>|>=|E|])p]Bam)™»™ > _ SS 




















A Canadian 
People 
BY LORNE PIERCE 


“A Canadian People is a fiery 
and passionate plea for Canadian 
unity and for the development of 
a Canadian national spirit, espe- 
cially as manifested in literature 
and art... There can be no doubt 
either of his sincerity or of the 
reasonableness of his arguments.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 

“This is probably the most force- 
ful presentation of the issue be- 
tween English Canadian and 
French Canadian that has ever 
been given the present generation.” 
—S. Morgan-Powell in The Mon- 
treal Daily Star. 

“Canadians should read his book 
for its lesson to them, British for 
the light it throws upon a situa- 
tion of which they are still little 
aware.” 

—The Manchester Guardian 


Second Edition 
Paper Boards, $1.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 








views): to acquaint him with the 
possibilities available to him in jobs, 
special assistance from various social 
agencies, etc.: and thus to assist him 
in making up his own mind as to the 
solution of his problems. The adjus- 
ment centre, therefore, must be estab- 
lished by the main agencies of the com- 
munity and supported by them. 

This book is practical in the ex- 
treme. For instance, the appendix 
includes copies of forms which a 
centre would use to record complete 
information about the veteran who 
applies for counselling. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the initial 
steps in organizing the centre, sur- 
veying the resources of the com- 
munity, how the centre would operate. 
There is helpful information on the 
type and extent of staff needed, the 
location of the centre, the interview 
technique, and so forth. 

Such an adjustment agency might 
be limited to veterans, or it might 
include displaced war workers as well. 
The suggestions in this book relate 
directly to the needs of the demobili- 
zation period. The authors sugges:, 
and we would agree with them, that 
such a service will be valuable in any 
community at any time. 


J. H. M. 


GERMANY 


The Pan-Germanic Web: Remaking 
Europe by Vladimir 
Macmillan Co., Toronto. 19+. 
177 pp. $2.00 

“THE aim of this publication”, Mr 

Grossman states, “is to reveal the 

history of German policies in inter 

national affairs since the inception 

the German Confederation and, late! 
on, the German Reich; and to demo 
strate how her making of bogus inter 
national treaties became the princi 


Jinlo- 


method and instrument of her ¢ 


Grossman. 





natic work.” (4) To this end the 
uthor goes back to the Revolutions 
which broke out in many European 
countries in 1848 against the forces 
of reaction. In Mr. Grossman’s 
opinion, the Revolution of 1848 in 
Austria marked the beginning of the 
lecline of that country as a dominant 
oower in European affairs, and thus 
prepared the way for the rise of the 
German Confederation, led by Prussia. 
From this point the author traces the 
course of Prussian, and later German, 
aggression through the annexation of 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein in 
1864, the defeat of Austria in 1866, the 
brutal attempts to “Germanize” the 
Poles in East Prussia, the defeat of 
in 1870, and the first Great 
During the lull between the 
two World Wars the cry of Drang 
nach Osten was taken up anew by 
the Nazis, and the economic penetra- 
tion of the Balkan countries was only 
another phase of the German lust fer 
expansion. 
Mr. Grossman suggests remedies 
which he considers will prevent any 
future German attempts at expansion. 
These include the return to Denmark 
f that part of Schleswig which was 
the removal of all German 
from Polish territory, the 
urrection of France as an important 
power since she guards the approaches 
to the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and 
he return of all territories annexed 
by Germany during this war. Most 
mportant of all, the author suggests 
the dissolution (not dismemberment) 
' Germany in its present form. This 
would involve returning the German 
nation “to what it was before the War 
' 1864, perhaps even to what it was 
he time of the Vienna Congress 
Only in this the 


Danish, 
tionals 


way, 


author feels, can the Prussian domina- 
tion over the rest of Germany be eli- 
minated. To Germany’s immediate 
neighbours he would entrust the con- 
trol of the parts of the dissolved Reich 
which are nearest them. 

To many people the proposal for the 
“dissolution” of Germany will seem 
unrealistic and impractical. (It may 
be argued, perhaps, that the division 
of Germany into the present zones of 
occupation approximates this pro- 
posal, but this arrangement is only 
temporary, and in any case it is not 
the type of separation which the 
author has in mind.) It seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that the various 
German States would be content for 
long to remain small, separate entities. 
It is difficult, too, to see why the 
author thinks the proposed dissolution 
would frustrate the underground 
movement which he feels may already 
be in existence with the aim of re- 
surrecting Nazism. Territorial bar- 
riers did not prevent German propa- 
ganda from being spread in neighbour- 
ing states from 1933 on. 

The Pan-Germanic Web is unsat- 
isfactory as a reference work since it 
contains no index and few footnotes or 
references. 


gy B. D 


RECEIVED 


Security in the Pacific, A Prelimin- 
ary Report of the Ninth Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
held at Hot Springs, January 6-17, 
1945. Published by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


A valuable reference book for group 
leaders and serious students of inter- 
national affairs. 

















PAMPHLETS 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference. 
Some Basic Issues, by Maxwell 
Cohen. Ryerson Press. 39 pages 
35 cents. 

Tus pamphlet went to press before 
the Dominion-Provincial conference 
convened, yet Mr. Cohen’s guess about 
the agenda was a good one. This is 
still a useful booklet because of the 
statistical data it contains on such 
matters as the composition of pro- 
vincial incomes, the history of Domin- 
ion subsidies to the Provinces, and the 
per capita expenditures on health 
education, welfare, etc. in various 
provinces. 

Mr Cohen’s discussion of what is at 
stake in the Dominion-Provincial Re- 
construction conference is both chal- 
lenging and optimistic. He states: 
“In so many respects the meeting is 
soundly timed, for the Sirois report 
has aged well in its presentation cf 
the historic pattern of the pre-war and 
post-war problems while the know- 
ledge and experience gained in living 
and working in a Keynsian wartime 
economy has broadened the view and 
refined the fiscal technique of those 
administrators upon whose advice for 
the post-war both central and local 
government will so heavily rely.” 

One of the most useful sections is 
a statement of precisely which powers, 
used by the Federal Government in 
wartime, normally come under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 


CANADIAN FACTS 


A Guide to Reading on Canada for 
High School Teachers and Students 
of Social Studies, by Hugh M. 
Morrison and Fred E. Whitworth. 
Published by the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship, 16 
Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 1945. 
116 pp. 50 cents. 

HicuH ScwHoot teachers, students, |i- 

brarians, study groups, and all those 

interested in adult education will wel- 
come this publication for it fills a long- 
felt need. Its purpose, in the words oi 
the authors, is “to help teachers and 
students in locating materials dealing 
with Canada and Canadian social cor- 
ditions, which will give better insight 
into social problems facing Canadians.” 

The sections into which this guide 
is divided indicate its scope. They 

include: Supplementary Sources 3 

Reference and Reading Matter, Books 

and Publications of a General Nature 

History, Population, Geography, Pri- 

mary Industries, Manufacturing an! 

Construction, Business and Commerc: 

Transportation and Communications, 

Finance, External Relations, Labour 

Relations, The Social Order, Const- 

tution and Government, General a 

Current Problems and __ Standari 

Fiction. Each publication listed 

followed by a brief annotation ind- 

cating its contents and suitability fo 


teachers and students. 
E. B. D. 





REHABILITATION UNITED NATIONS 


ty Meets Veteran, Studv-  7iie United Nations Charter. What 
Outline No. 1, by Llovd Was Done at San Francisco, by 

ms. The Adult Education Clark M. Ejichelberger. American 
ion of the Department of Edu- \ssociation for the United Nations, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 1945. 45 East 65th St., New York. 48 pp. 

10 cents. 

sis of this valuable pam- Press reports about post-war dith- 

is that “the medical care, the culties among the United Nations greet 
and the grants are what we us almost daily. It is easy to lose 
‘all the prerequisites for re- sight of the very real achievements of 
tation. The rehabilitation of the the San Francisco conference. It is 
ned man begins only after he thus of utmost importance that we be 
self a part of a community absolutely clear about the purpose and 

h people are doing big things structure of the new United Nations 
selves, and of which he is a part.” organization, so that passing disputes 


1 


The pamphlet suggests ways may be assessed properly and the goal 


h the community may assist the kept in sight. 
in becoming re-established— This pamphlet is invaluable for just 
surveys of available job op- such purposes. The text of the United 
ities, by providing information Nations Charter is reproduced in full. 
ulvice, by becoming thoroughly Mr. Ejichelberger explains and com- 
with the official re-establish- ments on the terms of the Charter, 
program, by listing the activities at many points giving the backgroun: 
rganizations in the community of contentious issues (such as “the 
h the veteran might be inter- right to veto’, which we heard so 
The veteran may be helped in’ much of during the San _ Francisco 





se ways, but above all, the pam- Conference). Comparisons with the 

stresses, he must be made to feel old League of Nations machinery il- 

is wanted in the community, luminate differences and  improve- 
it he has a definite and im-_ ments. 


2 ee ow 


part to play in the life and Two other pamphlets, recently pub- 
ent of that community. It is lished, would serve equally well as the 
stress laid on this particular basis of group study. The United 
rehabilitation that this pam- Nations Charter, published by the 
unique, and therefore im- the Canadian Council of Education for 
United Nations Society in Canada and 

pamphlet contains lists of Citizenship, can be obtained for 10c 
films and reading material from the latter organization at 166 
be of great value to any Marlborough Ave., Ottawa. San 

or group of citizens inter- Francisco— First Step to Peace, by 
taining further information [. Norman Smith is the most recent 
understanding of, this ex- “Behind the Headlines” pamphlet. It 
portant problem. can be obtained for 10c¢ from 198 

EK. B. D. College St., Toronto. 








Christmas Is Coming 


If you are the foresighted type. you have already made 
out your Christmas shopping list. This year you are pro- 
bably dismayed by the limitations on your choice. With 
post-war shortages staring you in the face, just what can 
you buy for aunts and cousins and old friends. Or per- 
haps you haven't done anything about your Christmas 
gifts yet. and in the corners of your mind lurks a cold 
dread of the usual mad scramble. 


In both cases, FOOD FOR THOUGHT is the answer. 
Avoid the Christmas rush in the stores. Avoid soul- 
searching decisions about colours, sizes and shapes. 
Avoid doubts about suitability, exchanges, wrappings, 
mailings. Give something which will be of fresh interest 
all year round, something which is bound to be received 
with enthusiasm. Give your friends and relations a sub- 
scription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT for Chrstmas. 


Here's how to do it. Fill in the form below with their 
name and address. Mark it “Christmas gift”, and include 
your own name and address, so we can send you a receipt. 
We will send a special Christmas gift card to the recipient. 
Be sure to do this immediately. Unless your order reaches 


us by December 15th. we can’t guarantee delivery by 
Christmas. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 
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vou will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one year’s 
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subscription. 
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member (_ ), discussion leader (_ ) 
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